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ABSTRACT 

In order to determine the effect of day, care center • 
sponsorship on children's development, the authors examined the ways .jjf 
in which programs, ^objects and materials, and teacher/child 
interactions affected the preoperational behavior of 4-year-old' black 
children in publicly and privately supported day care centers. A 
total of 120 4-year-olds (30 from public day care, 30 from private 
day care, and 60 middle- and lower-class controls not attending day 
care) served as subjects. All groups received selected sections of 
the comprehensive Piagetian Preschool Battery pretest and' posttest < 
for determining cognitive growth. Results indicated' that while 
significant differences existed between day care center children and 
control children with respect to preoperational- behavior , no 
significant differences were found between public and private day 
care center children. Based on these findings, five suggestions for 
providing a quality/day care center for children under 5 years of age 
are outlined. (MP) 
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'ABSTRACT 



This study focused upon preoperational behav-ior of young r 
children attending puhlicly and-privately supported Day Care" Centers . 
On^ hundred and twenty 4-year-olds (30 public Day Care, 30 private Day, 

Care, 30 control -ml dd I e class, and 30 control -lower class) served as 

# * • 

subjects In this study. All groups received a Comprehensive Plaget.Ia<^ 
. Preschool Battery pretest and posttest^ The results of a one dimensional 
analysis o J f covarlance showed significant d Inferences f I n preoperational 
behavior among Day Care Center children and control children. N<? 
significant differences were found Hi preoperational behavior between 
public and private Day Care Center children. 
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DAY CARE PROCRAMS: A PART OF THE EDUCATIONAL CONTINUUM . . 

» * 

x 

During the past 15 years, the number of Day Care Centers In the United States 
has grown. This growth has„ been .sharod by proprietary, public and private, non- 
profit centers. More ttian 700,000 children are cared for In Day Care Centers which 
half are operated by proprietary enterprises and half are operated by public or 
voluntary organisations (Lev I tan & Alderman, 1975). The services rendered by 
Day Care Centers vary from custodial to developmental; however, some\basic 
activities are common to all centers. All centers provide ch 1 1 dren with a ■• ^ 
structured environment supervised by adults outside the child's immediate family.. 

During a child's formative years, zero to five^ quality Day Care Programs 
can enhance his potential for growth and development^ as long as they consist of 
effective learning opportunities rather than performing us+odial service 
(Beard, 1969; todd, 1970; Robinson & Robinson, 1 971 ; .Mondal e, J 971 ; Kagan, 1971; . 
Caldwell, 1974). Quality Day Care is a child's extended family. It provides an 
< educational program along with a network of other services, that promote whoCesome 
o development for the child In cognitive, affective, and social' areas. 'These other 
services, provided for the child and his family, Include psychological services, 
community referral services, health services, social services, and parent education 

(Todd, 1970). v " . < 

In order to determine whether the sponsorship of a Day Care Center makes a 
difference, this writer Investigated publicly and privately supported Day Care o . 
Programs" in a large eastern city. . This researcher examined and compared how 
programs, objects and materials, and tdacher/chl Id interactions affected the ' , 
preoperational^ behavior of 4-year^old black chl Idren i.n publicly. and privately 
supported Day Care Centers^ ^ 



Re search Questions . ' 
x f * 

The following research questions were Investigated: 

1.^ Are fhere differences between the preoperational behavior « 
SxKlbitod^by 4-year-old black chl I dren attending public - 
Day Care Centers and by 4-year-old black children attending ' 
private, profit-making Day Care Centers as measured by the- 
Compreheosl ve Plagetlap Preschool Battery? 

2.. Are there differences between tjie teacher/child Interactions 
In terms^of the sponsorship of the Day Care Centers as measured 
by the Flanders Systqm*of Interaction Analysis? 



REVIEW OF LITERATURE ) " '. 

s - ' 

The review of literature is reported In the following four areas,: 

1. goals for Day Care Programs * <* < 

2. characteristics of teachers for young children . 

3. teacher/child interactions within an educational settings 

T" i . * 

4. preoperational development of chljdren ' 

• ' . ■ ' > : ' 'i 

GOALS FOR DAY CARE PROGRAMS 
Day Car© Programs can support the chlld^s development durfng the preschool 
years by*provldlng the child with the kind of care^e receives from his own 
parents and by providing the child with meaningful, social experiences with- 
competent concerned adults and with peers. Day Care Programs must provide * 
activities that meet a child's development maturity and ability to perform 
different tasks and must create opportunities for learning by making materials 
and situations available in an organized manner. These programs must support 
the ch!ld ! s family life by involving parents In the program, thus, making 
parenthood a pleasant and rewarding opportunity rather than an extra burden 
(Cohen, l'975) % . / ' 
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Butler (1970) States that Day Care Centers have the responsibility for the • 
total development of the child. They should provide the child with everything 
that he should g^t In a goocJ home, .plus what he should get in a good school. The % 
educational experiences should be planned .to challenge the child's abilities and 
lead him to make observations and perform tasks which are not previously w-ithln 

the scope of the child's behavJor. These experiences should Invite and should * 

> 

nurture the chrlld's excitement about learning. 

According to "Todd (1970), Day Care Programs must help young children to 
\^tainMnfonnati<», to learn skills and facts, to think of new ways of doing 
thHrtgs, to create^a desire to continue learning, to Learn how to live with others" ' 
*8nd eta^oy* the experiences, and to become self^rel lant *and confident. Day Care 
Programs\ >k> I d an Important pl^ce In providing 'a 1 1 ^hlldren with the essential 
experlences^whlch support optimal development. Quality Day Care Programs, 'geared 
to the needs ^d abilities of each child, can provide the clhallenges that summon 



each child to e^er iment, explore, and manipulate his environment with zest and 



\ 



excitement. \ 



CHA RACTERISTICS OF TEACHERS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
No matter what t\ie alms of a program,the materials provided, \r the 
theoretical^ justlf Icalvfon, .the responsibility for the success or failure of 'any v 
method lies prlmar\l ly Ith 1 1^ Interpreter - the teacher. Butler (1970) has 
stated that In measi\nln^the Impact of educational practices, the study of the 

method Itself may be far \1 ess Irnformatlve than observation of teacher style 

i 



because It Is what tiro, teacher actually does that has*an effect on the child. 

According to Plage^ (I $70), the teacher helps children adapt to the 
environment and encourages trois* adapt Ion by using the Impulses inherent in 



children along with* spontaneous activities. The* teacher, also, must make every 
effort to present the subject content In accordance with the Individual child's 
mental development, allowing for Individual s*ates If achievement. 

The teacher must set problems for the child, prepare the materials for the*.' 
child, create the appropriate situations for the child, and offer conflicting 
evidence when the child Is too qu'lckly satisfied with his solutions so as to 
Introduce a temporary lack of equilibrium that will force him to modify .previously, 
assimilated patterns of "thought (Good lad, 1973)'. 

At every level, the teacher plays an Important role In helping, the N^students 
grow and learn. The teacher's role In relation to. the children in Day CareN^nters 
depends upon her attitudes and belief about children. Her effectiveness In tl 
teaching role depends -on the emotionaPcJ Imate of the school V(\ which she ' 
(Dowley & Bromwlch, J 972) . x 

Day-Care Programs depend heavily upon their teacfj^rs. Theory, materials, and 
equipment by v i"hemsel ves are no substitutes. Program Implementation will be suc- 
cessful only If the teacher Is an effective facilitator^. Children wilj learn # 
they are carefully taught (Gordon & Jester, 1973). \ y 

Teacher-Child Interactions Within 
An Educat 1 ona I Sett i nq 

Teaching Js a social process Involving comrtiunlcat'ion between at least two 
people, a teacher (prof esslona I or para-professional) and a student. It Is a 
kind of dialect in which both teacher and student act* as teacher and student at 
different times and at different levels (Am I dan A Hunter, 1966). A teacher not 
only Instructs but also learns about that student by using what he has learned 
, from th6 student In making decisions concerning what to do next in the course 
Of teaching situations. 



.5. 

Although Interaction pafterrfs encompass *both the verbal and the nonr-veobal 



behavlpr that take's place In day care, elementary, secondary, and col lege, class- 

robms (Garrard* 1966), teacher and pupil responses are expressed primarily through . 
• - > 

spoken words (Flanders, 1 970) . 

The teacher's cl^classroom assistant's behavior pattern can create contrasting 
classroom climates which may be ar\ Integrative patternr for some or a domlfiatlVe 
pattern for others (Flanders,, 1970). The Integrative pattern of behavior can be i 
described as one that accepts, praises, encourages, clarifies, and supports Ideas 
of pupils, asks questions to stimulate pupil participation In decision making, 

and asks questions to orient pupils to school work. The domfnatlve pattern of i ' 

J , * • * 

' behavior, on the other hand, can be described as one that expressas^or lectures 

about own Ideas and knowledge, gives directions and orders to" pupils, and criticizes 
and depreciates pupil behavior with interjt to change It. 

. In Day Care classrooms, a persl.sten^j- problem has been 'the Identlf icatii%t of 
effective techniques for assessing a teacher's verbal behavior in order to pr6vlde 
him with the Information necessary to Improve his teaching performance. In- 
teraction analysis Is concerned primarily with verbal behavior which although only 
one aspect of teaching behavior, Is one of the most Important since most of the * 
functions associated with classroom teaching afe Implemented by verbal communica- 
tions (Bondl, 1970). * 

Educators assume that teachers who are aware of and able to*>utlltze a variety 

f . s 

V 

of appropriate verbal behaviors will be .able to facilitate more learning In the'lr 
classrooms. » If this Is true, then we must provide expediences whereby both pro- 
spectlve and Inservlce teachers can become more aware of and flexible In us tag a 

variety of appropriate teaching -behaviors related to positive student attitudes 

* * * * 

toward school, their teachers, and student' achievement (Bondl, 1970). ' 
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• C > Preoperational Period of Development 

The -preoperational phase comprises the ch I Id's development from the close v . 
of the sensorimotor phase up to the time when his thought processes become opera- 

r P 

t fona I (Flavell, I963;. Almy et al. , I966; Evans, I973*: The dominant mental 
activities of .the child have changed^rom overt actions, characteristic of the 
sensorimotor period, to perceptual actions. The-se operations occur within a 

fcy 

t » U 

framework of classes and relations that make possible mobi iTty of thought (Phillips, 
I969) According, to Piaget (19*60), this period of development which starts at age 
two and ends at age seven or eight Is divided into two stages, the preconceptual 
stage (ages two 'to four) which is^the child's first fuzzj) attempts at general I- 
' zatlons and the Intuitive stage (ag%s four to seven) which Is the beginning of 
operational thought. ^ 

In the intuitive stage, the young child Is able to cope very we 1 1 with the 
physical world around iVlm on the basis o.f sensorimotor activities and perceptual 
adaptations (Flavell, 1963). The young child does not know how to define the con- 
cep-fe^he employs and conf ines -himsel f to designating corresponding objects or to 
deflnlngtnem by usage (Piaget, 19670. Gradual coordination of the representative 
relations develops along with a growing conceptualization. The child now Is more 
able to address himself to a specified task, to apply Intelligence to the task, and 
to reason out more complex problems (Flavell, 1963). 

During the preoperational period, the most Important single development Is 
the development of language. Language opei\s doors to the child that were not 
previously open to him. It acts to Increase the rate a't which experiences can 
take place.' Piaget contends that the emergence of verbal behavior increases the 
power of thought in range and speed (Ginsburg and Opper, f969) . Furthermore, 
It also enables the child to adapt to'his social environment by means of con- 
versatlon. 
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Cognitive Growth * 

Cognitive 'growth consists. In part in the development of systems of repre- 
sentation as means for dealing with rlnformat Ion (Flavell, 1963; Ginsberg 4 Opper, 
1969). Cognitive growth refecs to the processes Involved In knowing - perceiving, 
remembering, Imagining, judging, and reasoning (Brearley et al . , 1970). The; 
growing child begins with a strong re I lance upon learned action 'patterns to repre- 
sent the wOrld around tnlnru An effoct of this devefopment Is the power for organizing 

V/ : . . 

acts of Information processing Ihto'more Integrated and long range problem solving . 

efforts (Bruner, 1964). 

"Cognitive grpwth In children depends upon the emergence of two forms of 
competence which are ways of representing th€> recurrent regularities in the 

" V C\ 

environment and linking the past to the future (Bruner, 1964). Cognitive growth 
In children Is significant in that such growth depends not upon capacity but upon 
the unlocking capacity by exposure to the specialized environment of a culfure. 



METHODS 

v Based upon a discussion bf^the problem and a review of relevant literature, 
this study was planned to examine and compare the preoperational behavior of 
young children In privately and publicly supported ?Cy Care Centers. 

X ♦ . v . V 

Population 

This Investigation involved two pubPIc ^ay Care Centers, two private, profit- 
making Day Cafe Centers, and 10 Sunday Schools. The public centers were composed 
of AFCD (Aid to Families with Dependent Children) and lower class black^chTtiiren. 

The private, profit-making centers were composed of middle class black cyl Idren. 
t » 

Sunday Schools were composed of lower class and middle class black chj Idren* 

The total' number of black children Involved In this Study was 120: The centers 

* M 
rnir 4 ond the^ children were randomly selected. + ^ 

StS!ia 10 * 
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Procedures r v 

The selected public' and pr Ivate, ^rof It-makJ ng Day Ctfro Centers responded 
to a background questionnaire. For each child wfio was Involved In this study, 
a permission letter was obtained. Each child selected from) the public Day Care 
group, the private Day Care ^roup, the middle class Sunday School Group, and the 
lower class Sunday School group was administered individually the selected 
sections of the comprehensive IJiagetlan Preschool- Battery developed by Thomas 
Yawkey and Steve Silvern. The Investigator observed teacher/chj Id interactions 
In each selected Day Qare Center classroom for 4-year-olds for one day a month 
for a period of 10 months uslng f/ the FlandersjSystem of Interaction Analysis. 
The observations were for 3 ten-minute periods and were recorded on a matrix. 

r 



r 



Design 

^ Cognitive grdwth, the dependent variable, was studies^ as a function of one 
Independent variable and two intervening variables. The independent was type of 
Day Care Center, public or private, profit-making sponsorship. The intervening 
variables were race, black, and age, 4-year-olds. The study used the pretest - 
posttest control design as described by Tuckman (1972). 

Analyses^of Data * 
For the Comprehensive Plagetlan Preschool Battery, the data were analyzed 
using a one dimensional analysis of covariance. The pretest scores were # 
covarlvate variables, and the test scores on the posttest were the criterion 
variables. The computer program BMDUOM - ANCOVA 3 facilitated the analysis 
of the data. i 

For the Flanders System of interaction Analysis, the results qf items number 
4: asking questions, number 5: lecturing, number 8: student ta I k-rcsponse, number 9: 
student talk-Initiation, and number 4-9 cross were calculated In percentages and 



compared with respect to the sponsorship of the Day Care Centers. 

JiL ... - " ii 
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RESULTS 



« r 

Significant differences between the adjusted means of the experimental groups * 
and the control groups were found (Figure I) In the cardlnation section (F = '45. 4139, 
df = 5,119, p<.0»l), In'the^ordlnfetion section (F,= 34.1701, df = 3, \\9,®p <.0I ) , 
and in the* classification section (F » 47.5171,. df * 3,119, p<£.0l). 

From the results of the Compressive Piagetian fYeschool Battery, the 
researcher found that the cognitive growth for children Involved in Day Care 
Programs when compared with children who dldnot attend Day Care Programs was 
significantly greater Indicating that Qay Care Center children had had many 
opportunities to seek new information and explore the environment than the control 
group of children had had. The key to the significant results of Day Care Center 
Children seemed to be the many dlsycovpry learning experiences tbey had had during 
the school year In structured and unstructured activities. * 

The resultfe of the Flandqrs System of Interaction Analysis indicated that: > 
(I) teachers In both public and private. Day Care Centers asked their students 
questions but for less than 10 percent of the time that the .children wore in - 
school- each day, (2) teachers in both settings lectured their students more than 
they questioned their students but for less than 20 percent .of the time that 
Children were In school each day, and (3), children in publicly and* privately 
supported Day Care Centers were allowed to respond to Ideas and to initiate Ideas 
for at least 4,0 percent of the time that they were In school each day. Teachers 
, In publicly and privately supported Day Care Centers, exhibited -similar behaviors 
with regard to questlonnlng and lecturing children while al lowing chi Idren 
numerous opportunities to verbally express themselves within the Day Cg re setting. - 
These results suggested that teachers have" a responsibl I ity* to creatcr an environ- 
ment conductive to discovery learnirjjmand based upon chl|dren f s past, experiences. 
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RECOMENDATfONS FOR EDUCATORS 

- Realizing the growing need of families for Day Care services and for before 
and after school caro In the United States, the researched would like to make five 
suggestions to professionals striving to provide quality Day Care for children 

under 5 years of age. These suggestions are: 

f 

f. to plan programs that consider and reflect a child's 
^ stage of development ' ^ 

2. to seek, special ly trained people to-flll staff vacancres 

3. to help children develop the discipline necessary to achieve 
In school, at work, and at play 

• 4. to Involve thejchild's whole family, parents and 'si bl ings, in 
the learning process within the Day Care Center and make them 
awgre of the stages of child devplopment 

5. to acquaint parents wlth^the Day Care Center's philosophy, 
objectives, and curriculum. 
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